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History of United States Army Training Center, Armor 


The history of the United States Army Train- 
ing Center, Armor, dates back to 1940, when 
Europe was overrun by Naziism and the United 
States initiated its first peacetime draft in his- 
tory. The Training Center had three names in 
that first year. It was entitled the Armored Force 
School and Replacement Center on 1 October, 
1940, and changed to the Armored Force Re- 
placement Center 25 days later. In April, 1941, 
the title became the Armored Force Replace- 
ment Training Center. 

The Armored Force Replacement Training 
Center grew considerably in size and function 
during World War II, with the title being 
changed again in 1943 to the Armor Replace- 
ment Training Center. After the war, when the 
United States demobilized portions of its huge 
wartime forces, the Armor Replacement Train- 
ing Center was placed on an inactive status. 
This occurred in July of 1947 when the Third 
Armored Division was reactivated at Fort Knox 
and assumed the training mission of the Armor 
Replacement Training Center. 

In 1955, the Third Armored Division was 
ordered to “combat ready” status for eventual 
shipment to Europe. This brought the Armor 
Replacement Training Center back to active 
status in March of that year to carry on the 


training functions. The name of the Training 
Center was changed to its present title in March 
of 1956. 

As of 31 December, 1963, more than 550,- 
000 trainees had completed training programs 
in the Training Center since its inception. 

There are four training brigades in the 
United States Army Training Center, Armor. 
The First Brigade is responsible for Advanced 
Individual Training in Armor and Reconnais- 
sance and Basic Unit Training in Armor and 
Reconnaissance. The Second Brigade trains 
men to be specialists in fields such as cooking, 
radio operation and clerical work. The Third 
and Fourth Brigades give Basic Combat Train- 
ing. 

The Training Center also maintains two sep- 
arate companies—Headquarters Company and 
Service Company—and two attached units, the 
Noncommissioned Officers Academy and the 
113th Band. USATCA has the capability of 
conducting training for about 18,000 men at 
one time. Its training and administrative per- 
sonnel, both officers and enlisted men, number 
about 4,300. The total strength of the Training 
Center is approximately 22,000. Over 85,000 
trainees graduate from various programs in 


USATCA each year. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL HAWKINS 


Brigadier General Wilson M. Hawkins was commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, in 
1931 after participating in the ROTC program at Lou- 
isiana State University. He then attended graduate 
See ¢ >| enue : school at Harvard University and received his masters 
er ————a | 4 Us | degree in Business Administration in 1934. In 1939 he 

wo BAN ve are . won a regular Army commission as a second lieuten- 
ant, Cavalry, and was assigned to the 6th Cavalry 
Regiment. 

In 1942 he was reassigned to the 67th Armored Reg- 
iment, 2d Armored Division and fought with that divi- 
sion during World War II in North Africa and Europe. 

General Hawkins returned to the United States in 
1946 and graduated from the Command and General 
Staff College in 1947. He then served as an instructor 
of tactics in the Armor School at Fort Knox and in the 
Artillery School at Fort Sill. 

Upon the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950, 
General Hawkins was dispatched to the Far East where 
he was assigned to the G-3 Section of the Far East and 
United Nations Command. In early 1951 following 
the Chinese entry into the war, General Hawkins was 
requested for command of the 64th Tank Battalion, 3d 
Infantry Division, which he commanded through four 
campaigns against the communists. 

In 1953 General Hawkins once again returned to the 
U. S. ARMY TRAINING CENTER. ARMOR United States and attended the Armed Forces Staff Gol- 

Wises ‘ lege. Upon graduation he came to Fort Knox where 
he served as Chief of the Combat Vehicles Section of 
what is now the Armor Board. General Hawkins at- 
tended the Army War College in 1955-56. 

For the next two years he commanded the 14th Ar- 
mored Cavalry Regiment in Germany and in 1958 he 
moved to Seventh Army Headquarters as Deputy G-3. 

Returning to the United States and Fort Leaven- 
worth in 1959 General Hawkins served in the Com- 
mand and General Staff College until 1963 when he 
became Deputy Commander, Combined Arms Group, 
Combat Developments Command. He assumed com- 
mand of the US Army Training Center, Armor on 3 
September 1965. 

General Hawkins has been awarded the Silver Star 
with Oak-Leaf Cluster, Legion of Merit with Oak-Leaf 
Cluster, Bronze Star Medal with Oak-Leaf Cluster, Air 
Medal, Army Commendation Medal, and Purple Heart. 
He has 12 campaign stars and arrowhead for D-Day 
amphibious landings. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL WILSON M. HAWKINS 


Commanding General 


HEADQUARTERS US ARMY TRAINING CENTER, ARMOR 
OFFICE OF THE COMMANDING GENERAL 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


This book records a new and important period in your life—the start of a 
military career. You arrived here over eight weeks ago as a civilian; now you de- 


part as a soldier. 


The value of basic training can be measured only in terms of how the new sol- 
dier uses the knowledge and skills he has acquired. We have aimed at making you 
look and act like a soldier, at qualifying you in your basic weapon, making you 
physically fit, knowledgeable in military subjects and proud of your own abilities 
and of the Army. 


As you go to Advanced Individual Training and a permanent assignment, or 
return to your civilian community, you will look back upon these weeks as some of 


the most significant in your lives. 


You have proven your mettle in the crucible of basic training. The officers and 
enlisted men of your cadre are proud of you. As a soldier, walk with pride, for you 
are now responsible for the reputation, tradition and history of the finest Army in 
the world. ; 


To all of you I extend my congratulations on your accomplishments and my 


best wishes for your continuing success in the years ahead. 


Mba 0 Haw horn 
WILSON M. HAWKINS . 


Brigadier General, USA 
Commanding 


COLONEL WILLIAM S. HUFF 
Deputy Commander 


COLONEL RUSSELL W. ERNST 
Chief of Staff 
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Basic Marksmanship— Zeroing In 


Basic Marksmanship—Off Hand 
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Basic Marksmanship—Record Firing 
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Hand Grenades 
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Training 


Now that basic training is over, the soldier 
will remain in USATCA or go on to another 
post for Advanced Individual Training (AIT). 
If he is selected for advanced training in 
armor, reconnaissance or specialist fields, he 
will continue his stay in USATCA for 5 to 14 
weeks. 

Experienced instructors in the Ist Brigade 
will make the armor candidate a qualified tank 
gunner, driver or ammunition loader. The re- 
connaissance trainee will be assigned to a recon 
squadron to learn the principles of scouting 
and patrolling, and later will be assigned to 
one of the many armored cavalry units through- 
out the world. 

Selected men will be trained in the Second 
Brigade as specialists—radio operators, cooks, 
slerk-typists, personnel specialists, wheeled ve- 
hicle mechanics and supply clerks. 

If the trainee leaves USATCA, he may be 
headed for AIT in one of the following 


branches or specialties: 


Infantry Military Police 
Engineers Intelligence 
Artillery Finance 

Signal Corps Information 
Transportation Corps Air Defense 
Quartermaster Corps Aviation 


Medical Service Corps 

Whatever his advanced training, the new 
soldier will earn a Military Occupational Spe- 
cialty (MOS), a diploma which signifies that 
he is qualified to step into the job for which 
he has been trained. 

How is it determined that a man will be 
trained as a radio operator and not an armor 
specialist? At the Reception Station during his 
first week in the Army, the trainee is nie 
tered the Army Battery of Aptitude Tests which 
help determine the type of work for which he 
is best suited. A form is filled out on each in- 
dividual containing information about his ci- 
vilian education, civilian occupation and the 
test scores. This information, in addition to the 
man’s personal job preference, and USATCA’s 
recommendation, is forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. USATCA is then notified of 
the specific advanced training the man is to 
receive. 

Is training any different for Reserve Enlisted 
Personnel here under the short-term active duty 
program? No. These men undergo the same 
basic and advanced training as active Army 
trainees. Once the active army man has success- 
fully completed his advanced training, he is 
sent to a regular Army unit overseas or in the 
United States, while the reserve trainee returns 
to his home town to remain a member of the 
reserve or national guard for 514 years. 


ARMOR: The Combat Arm of Decision 
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Fire and steel spew from tanks on the firing 
line. 


Advanced Individual Training, 


Armor 


Before this eight week course is over, trainee | 
“tankers” will be able to perform the duties of 
any one of the four tank crew members—that 
is the driver, loader, gunner and tank com- 
mander. 

The more difficult and extensive armor sub- 
jects are taught by experienced specialists from 
the Instructor Group. These men, assisted by 
company cadre, lead trainees through tank gun- 
nery, explaining how to fire and maintain the 
weapons of the M60 and M48A3 tanks. The 
trainee fires the 7.62 (light) and 50 caliber 
(heavy) machine guns along with the 90 and 
105-millimeter main tank guns. 

Armor training also includes classes on com- 
munications, driving and maintenance, combat 
skills (i.e. map reading), land mine warfare 
and general military subjects. 
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Waiting for the signal to commence firing. 


Advanced Indwidual Training, 
Reconnaissance 


An effective armor operation is a matter of 
teamwork, and a critical member of the team 
is the reconnaissance scout. 

Trainees chosen to learn the skills of armor 
reconnaissance scouting will be assigned to one 
of two squadrons in the Ist Brigade for eight 
weeks of Advanced Individual Training, Recon- 
naissance. F 

During his eight weeks with a troop, the 
trainee becomes familiar with every aspect of 
the modern scout’s horse—the jeep. He will 
learn how to take his jeep over all types of 
terrain under trying conditions. He will live 
with it in the field, learn how to keep it in top 
shape at all times. At the end of the training 
cycle, eight weeks of classroom theory and field 
practice will be put to the test when the trainee 
takes his “iron horse” through a rugged course 
designed to measure the scout’s reactions to 
various combat situations. 

Most of the training is devoted to scouting 
and patrolling. The trainee learns the principles 
of mounted and dismounted combat and recon- 
naissance patrols, the establishment of observa- 
tion and listening posts, map reading and ways 
of making route, area and zone reconnaissance. 
At least five days are spent in the field, giving 
the trainee the opportunity to put theory into 
practice. 
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A tank, just back from the field, gets a cleaning. 


Tank communications is taught on this mock-up 
of a tank interior. 


Instruction also is given in firing and caring 
for weapons—the light and heavy machine 
guns, the M-14 rifle, and the .45 caliber pistol. 
The trainee also will study the latest radar 
surveillance equipment and CBR warning de- 
vices, bridge classification, artillery adjustment, 
message writing, and intelligence reporting. 

Upon successful completion of training, men 
are awarded the MOS of scout and assigned to 
an armored cavalry unit. They may patrol the 
Iron Curtain, the Demilitarized Zone in Korea, 
or be assigned to one of the divisions in the 
United States. 


LASER Device 


The LASER, an experimental device, is tested 
in the Ist Brigade as a possible substitute for 
the conventional machine gun in non-fire train- 
ing exercises and as a substitute for sub-caliber 
firing on Tables I, Hl, and II. LASER works 
by amplifying and controlling light as no other 
device can. (A LASER beam can be focused 
to 50 millionths of an inch, can dissolve any 
known substance.) “LASER” is the acronym 
and easier way of saying “Light Amplification 
through Stimulated Emmission of Radiation.” 


Gunnery Practice 


LASER Device 


Combat Support Training 


Just as one branch of the service depends 
on another for support on the battlefield, as 
infantrymen rely on artillerymen, so do all the 
services depend on “specialists” to do hundreds 
of vital jobs. Specialists—radio operators, auto 
mechanics, cooks and clerks—are common to. 
all branches of the Army, thus the term Com- 
mon Specialist Training. 

The 2d Brigade conducts all Common Spe- 
cialist Training in USATCA, with the exception 
of bandsman training. Selection for this train- 
ing is dependent upon a candidate’s aptitudes, 
abilities and individual desire. The battery of 
tests he takes at the Reception Station upon his 
arrival at Fort Knox are heavily weighed. 

Should a man be selected for specialist train- 
inge—Radio School, for instance—he reports 
to a specific company, in this case Company A, 
6th Battalion. The company will train him and 
provide housing, mess facilities, supply of 
equipment and administration. Radio instruc- 
tors are also assigned to this company. These 
specialist courses are as follow: 


Radio Operators Course 


A vigorous ten-week course qualifying the 


student as a Radio Operator (MOS 05B.20). 
Graduates are capable of sending and receiv- 
ing International Morse Code at 15 words per 
minute. The trainee also received instruction 
in radio procedures, field radio sets, operation 
of tactical radio nets and vehicle driving. Se- 
lected Active Army students who distinguish 
themselves early in the 10-week course by 
transmitting and receiving 10 words per minute 
of International Morse Code, and who have 
maintained an 80 per cent examination aver- 
age, may be selected to attend the 11-week 
Radio Teletype Operator’s Course (MOS 


056.20) at Fort Gordon, Georgia, upon com- 
pletion of seven weeks training in MOS 05B 
at Fort Knox. 


Trainees learn how a radio works. 


Clerical Course 


An eight-week course devoted to instruction 
in basic Army administration. The 352-hour 
course includes the theory and procedures of 
typing, filing, preparation of military corre- 
spondence and reports, and special administra- 
tive procedures. Graduates of the school are 
awarded MOS 71A10 (General Clerk) or 
71B20 (Clerk-Typist), depending upon their 
typing skill. 


Automotive preventive mainten 


Personnel Administration Course 


Offers 352 hours over an eight week period. 
Intensive training is conducted in typing, mili- 
tary correspondence, duty rosters, personnel 
actions, and the operation of modern office 
machines. Graduates of this course are desig- 
nated Personnel Administration Specialists 


(MOS 71H20). 
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General Supply Course 


Provides a concentrated six-week course of 
264 hours. The supply course encompasses 
office machine operation, supply records and 
publications, administrative procedures, pack- 
aging and preservation, and storage procedures. 
This training results in qualification as a Gen- 


eral Supply Clerk (MOS 76A10). 
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Maintenance is an important part of automo- 
tive training. 


Automotive Mechanic’s Course 
Roast Beef—2d Brigade Style 
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Seven weeks of comprehensive training in 
automotive maintenance leads to qualification 
as an Automotive Mechanic (MOS 63B20). 
Approximately 68 per cent of the 308 hours 
are devoted to practical work on wheeled ve- 
hicles. The course includes such diverse topics 
as internal combustion engines, transmissions, 
brakes, axle assembly, vehicle trouble shooting, 
preventive maintenance and vehicle recovery 
operations. 


Food Service Course 


Six weeks of theory and practical exercises 
are devoted to the intricacies of food prepara- 
tion within the military. Of the six week course, 
two weeks are devoted to on the job training. 
The 352 hours include meat cutting, pastry 
baking, small quantity cooking and garrison 
and field mess operations. According to an 
individual’s ability and prior experience, he 


is awarded MOS 94B20. 


“Leadership” trainees receive instruction in the 
.o0 caliber machine gun. 


The First Army Noncommissioned Officers 
Academy offers this two-week course to basic 
training graduates who have demonstrated 
leadership ability. Final selection is based upon 
aptitude and intelligence level scores (on tests 
administered at the Reception Station), coupled 
with trainee “peer” ratings and the company 
commander’s recommendation. 


Armor Leaders 


Preparation Course 


Trainees report for the course immediately 
following basic training and subsequently are 
assigned to USATCA’s Ist Brigade for ad- 
vanced armor or reconnaissance training. In 
the course they are taught leadership principles 
and duties as well as armor and reconnaissance 
subjects, and they are given positions as platoon 
guides and squad leaders in their advanced 
training companies. 


FOURTH TRAINING BRIGADE 
FIFTEENTH BATTALION 


COL A. D. Guffanti LTC John Mewha 


Brigade Commander Battalion Commander 


Commenced Training: Completed Training: 
17 October 1966 OM. PB A | N ; | 9 December 1966 


CPT John P. Yeagley 2LT Theodore P. Nuoffer 


Company Commander Company Executive Officer 
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SSG Bobby D. Murphy SSG Phillip Gray, Jr. SSG Pete P. Cramer 
Asst. Fourth Platoon Sergeant _ Supply Sergeant Mess Steward 


SP4 Thomas D. Gaynor SP5 Russell Bookout SP4 Robert L. Irvin 
Company Clerk First Cook First Cook 


SP4 Kenneth A. Paul 
Armorer 


Jarrett M. Abraham 


Gerald L. Benjamin 


Robert E. Borders 


James E. Allen 


Ernest D. Beadles 


James L. Binder, Jr. 


Richard L. Bottrell 


Larry J. Beard 


Victor A. Black 


Raymond W. Bottom 


James R. Atwood 


David Bechler 


Ronald B. Bouch 


Robert E. Boose 


Merton E. Bower 
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Larry F. Burns 
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James H. Burns 


Kevin J. Carroll John L. Chandler 


Jerry L. Chartrand Robert C. Chodyna 


Thomas A. Coles James Collins, Jr. William E, Coomer Larry E. Cooper Charles R. Cooper, Jr. 
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Lyndon N. Dexter 


John L. Epler Edward M. Fisher Darrell W. Frederick Thomas P. Gaidos 


Jerry L. Garner Doyle L. Gauld Roger V. Georges David C. Gillem Sam Grillo 


Jerry A. Hake William E. Haldeman, Jr. Loran E. Harding 


Larry G. Hembree Austin B. Hertzler, III John A. Hess 


Gary G. Higbee Billy R. Hill William A. Hill, Jr. James L. Hock Gary E. Holcomb 


Henry K. Hollenbach Michael D. Horrall James E. Howell George G. Howze Melvin H. Huhn 
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Edward D. Hull 


Steven J. Jender 


Jere A. Keen 


Charles L. Kidwell 


Joseph C. Jenkins 


Dale N. Kietzman 
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Gerald L. Hunter 


Michael V. Jensen 


Joseph A. Klir 


Lloyd C. Kauffman, Jr. 


Samuel L. Kennedy 


James M. Klosowski 


John T. Zdunowski 


Donald L. Keely 


Curtis L. Keown 


Ronald E. Knapp 
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John S. Large Roger J. Larose Michael A. Lentz 
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Marcus L. May, Jr. Charles A. McCarty 


David D. McComas James L. McCord Timony B. McKeever William G. McMillan Steven E. McNeece 
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Stephen M. Meadors David A. Meek Lynn P. Mellus John W. Melton, Jr. Joseph J. Miano 


James M. Miles Larry W. Miller 
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Rene Muniz Kenneth E. Nasset James B. Neidig 


Thomas F. Nonte Kenneth R. Offi Albern L. Olson Larry G. Orr Robert E. Osborne 


John D. Seachrist 


Harvey Sealy, Jr. 
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Bobby G. Seely Lee E. Sevener Larry R. Shaak James H. Shedd 


Thomas W. Sherrill, Jr. Terence E. Simon 


Larry D. Sloan Dougias K. Smeltzer Alvin A. Smith Donald L. Smith Edward E. Smith 


Edwin R. Sprague ~ Kurt D. Steele Everett L. Stephens Gerald W. Stidham Donald R. Strange 
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Lonnie E. Survance Delmer Tackett Ronald L. Taylor Dale A. Thompson 


David E. Vest Danon L. Vos Terry E. Wahl Leroy B. Wallace 


James P. Walton Gordon R. Wells Willoughby 


Louis F. Wilson, Jr. Walter L. Winright Bruce R. Womack 


John H. Woodcox Jimmy C. Wright Richard E. Yoder 
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